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New Social Security 
Program Is Proposed 





Wagner Measure Would Expand 
Benefits Provided Under 
Present Laws 


CONTROVERSY IS EXPECTED 








Principal Issues Are Likely to Develop 
Over Heavy Expenditures 
to Be Involved 





During recent months, much atten- 
tion has been given to social security 
plans for the postwar period. In 
Britain discussion on this subject 
has focused on the famous Beveridge 
Plan; in the United States it has 
centered upon two proposals for 
broadening our own Social Security 
law—one drawn up by the Social 
Security Board itself, and the other 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board. Now interest in the subject 
is considerably spurred by the fact 
that the two American proposals have 
been incorporated into legislative 
form which is pending before com- 
mittees in both houses of Congress. 


The new American “Beveridge 
Plan,” designed to provide postwar 
security from the cradle to the grave, 
is sponsored by the same man who 
has fathered most of the New Deal 
social legislation during the last 
decade (see page 2). He is Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, Democrat of New 
York, who introduced the original 
Social Security Act itself. Senator 
James E. Murray, Democrat of Mon- 
tana, has joined in sponsoring the 
measure in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative John Dingell, Democrat of 
Michigan, has introduced an identical 
bill in the House. 


Issues Raised 


Attitude toward the new bill di- 
vides sharply. There are those who 
are unalterably opposed to any ex- 
pansion of social security, and who 
would like to shunt the new measure 
into an obscure pigeonhole where it 
could be forgotten. Other groups 
vigorously support extension of social 
insurance, and there is expected to be 
great pressure for early action on the 
bill, However, whether it can be 
passed this year appears to be some- 
what doubtful. 


Both the AFL and the CIO have 
publicly endorsed the measure. 
Moreover, certain provisions of the 
bill relate to soldiers and war work- 
ers who may be out of jobs when the 
war ends, so that support may be 
forthcoming from these groups. Still 
another important consideration is 
the fact that if put into effect, the 
new plan would take five or six bil- 
lion doliars a year from the American 
public in addition to the two billion 
| already being collected annually for 
' social security. This in effect would 
be a gigantic forced savings program; 
it would provide money which the 
government could borrow tempo- 
rarily to help finance the war, and it 
would help control inflation by re- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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For the future—buy War Bonds 








Active-Mindedness 
By Walter E. Myer 


“It is possible to get an education at a university,” said Lincoln Steffens 
in his Autobiography. “It has been done; not often, but the fact that a propor- 
tion, however small, of college students do get a start in interested, methodical 
study, proves my thesis.” Following this rather startling introduction Steffens 
goes on to tell how he got onto the road to learning while in college. He 
scorned mere memory work, but sought out living issues, unsolved problems, 
whether his study was in science, economics, history, or any other field. He 
was on the lookout for undiscovered truth. He was not satisfied with the 
learnings of the past. “Nothing is done,” he wrote. “Everything in the world 
remains to be done or done over. The greatest picture is not yet painted. The 
greatest play isn’t written (not even by Shakespeare), the greatest poem is 
unsung. There isn’t in all the world a perfect railroad, nor a good government, 
nor a sound law. Physics, mathematics, and especially the most advanced and 
exact of the sciences, are being fundamentally revised. Chemistry is just 
becoming a science; psychology, economics, and sociology are awaiting a 
Darwin, whose work in turn is awaiting an Einstein. If the rah-rah boys in 
our colleges could be told this, they might not all be such specialists in football, 
petting parties, and unearned degrees. They are not told it, however, they 
are told to learn what is known. This is nothing, philosophically speaking.” 

Mr. Steffens overstated his point. Many college students are encouraged 
and inspired to study issues and to see larger meanings as well as to acquire 
facts. Furthermore, facts, the learning of the past, are foundations without 
which no intellectual edifice’ can be built. But though we grant all that, 
much truth remains in Steffens’ stricture against customary college study. Too 
many students are passive. If they are so-called “good” students, they learn 
what is set before them, but they too infrequently apply their learning to 
problems which have meaning to them. They are not ever reaching out for 
facts or ideas which would round out the picture which appears in their 
assignments. 

This is true not only of students but of men and women everywhere. Too 
many are content to read the newspaper and to listen to the radio, drinking 
in the ideas which are placed before them, but failing to take the initiative 
and to go out after facts which would lead to a more complete understanding 
of vital or little understood issues. 

I know a young man who, whether he is reading history, science, or the 
daily papers, has encyclopedias and a wealth of reference books and magazines 
at hand. When he comes upon a subject or an issue which he does not under- 
stand very well, he interrupts his reading and goes to his reference material. 
He fortifies himself with information, then returns to his books or papers with 
a sound background and an illuminated understanding. Through the active- 
minded approach he transforms his daily reading from a casual to an educative 
experience. 


Chinese War Enters 
Tth Year Next Week 


During Last Year China Has Pre- 
vented Japan from Making 
Further Gains 


BUT SITUATION IS CRITICAL 
Shut Off from Allies, Chinese Hold 


Most Important Allied 
Front in Asia 














On July 7, 1943, the Chinese people 
will observe the sixth anniversary of 
their struggle against Japanese in- 
vasion. This fact dominates the mili- 
tary picture in the Far East—as the 
most important obstacle to further 
Japanese expansion, it is the greatest 
asset of the Western powers. Events 
of the past month around Ichang, on 
the Yangtze River, have given a tre- 
mendous lift to Chinese morale, for 
next week the Chinese will be cele- 
brating the “biggest victory” of the 
six-year war. 

Several weeks ago the Japanese 
thrust forward from Ichang, the 
westernmost point of the Japanese 
drive into China and only 300 airline 
miles from Chungking, the capital. 
With the largest single striking force 
since Burma in 1942, the Japanese 
pushed south and west and pene- 
trated 40 miles into Free Chinese 
territory. Their initial success was 
very brief. Two weeks ago they were 
halted, and very soon routed by the 
Chinese army. The Chinese recap- 
tured several key towns on the 
Yangtze around Ichang, and have laid 
siege to that big Japanese base itself. 
The Japanese army is still being 
driven back by continued fierce fight- 
ing. Latest estimates put their loss 
at 40,000 men. 


Rich Rice Area 

The principal features of the area 
of combat were two rice bowls, as 
the fertile provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan are called; the Yangtze River, 
the great artery of China; and rugged 
mountains, obstacles to Japanese 
mechanized warfare (see map). Hu- 
peh Province, north of the Yangtze, 
was already in Japanese hands. The 
Chinese have thus far managed to 
cling to much of Hunan, below the 
river, the granary of Free China. 
Unfortunately, the fighting has devas- 
tated one of its richest rice corners, 
the Tungting Lake region. 

Advancing in Hupeh Province, the 
enemy threatened China’s capital as 
well as its food supply. Hupeh’s in- 
land waterways, now straddled by 
the Japanese, were one of China’s 
most important smuggling networks. 
Had they advanced but 20 miles far- 
ther, the Japanese would have cut 
Free China off from even this meager 
access to supplies. And they would 
have been that much closer to a drive 
on Chungking. The threat to China’s 
capital has now been removed; that 
to its food supply persists. 

The Chinese owe their victory to 
two things: their own military re- 
sourcefulness and the new Chinese 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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A Book in the News 





Coalition Warfare Urged 


S Russia entered the third year 

of war with Germany last week, 
the world was reminded how wrong 
all the experts had been in June, 
1941. Nearly all predicted that the 
mighty German army would crush 
the Soviet forces in a matter of 
weeks, at most months. One of the 
few exceptions was Max Werner, who 
week in and week out held that the 
Russian army would be a match for 
the Nazis and would eventually win 
the war. The successful stands made 
at Moscow and Stalingrad have borne 
out Mr. Werner’s predictions. 


Mr. Werner’s new book, Attack 
Can Win in ’43 (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. $1.75) is both 
a brilliant analysis of the strategy 
which enabled Russia to withstand 
the Nazi onslaught and an appeal for 
coalition warfare which will bring 
the Axis to its knees this year. Few 
military writers have presented a 
clearer picture of the actual strategy 
of the Russian war than Mr. Werner. 
The actual operations which enabled 
the Soviets to turn the Nazis back at 
the gates of Moscow and a year later 
at Stalingrad are examined in great 
detail by the author. 

Whether the Nazis undertake a 
third major offensive against Russia 
this summer or not, Mr. Werner 
holds, the Hitler forces have spent 
their greatest striking power. The 
secret of Soviet success has been the 
husbanding of reserves until the cru- 
cial moment. Both at Moscow and 
at Stalingrad the Russian leaders held 
back their reserves until they had 
an opportunity not only to stem the 
tide but also to launch an effective 
offensive of their own. At Stalingrad 


Coalition warfare means purposeful 
use of forces. It establishes a balance 
between Soviet and Anglo-American 
strength. The potentialities of the Red 
Army are necessarily restricted by the 
Soviet Union’s industrial resources. 
The Red Army cannot have more arms 
available than can be produced out of 
12 to 15 million tons of steel. The Red 
Army cannot outrun the Wehrmacht 
of offensive weapons. The military 
power of the Anglo-Saxon bloc, on 
the other hand, is limited by its cir- 
cumscribed land power. But combined, 
the Anglo-American-Soviet coalition is 
ahead of the Third Reich in economic 
as well as in military might. 

A division of functions is possible 
among their fighting forces. The Soviet 
Union can strike at Germany more 
intensively with land forces; England 
and America with air forces. All three 
can hit Germany at her most vulner- 
able points. Germany has a safe hinter- 
land in western Europe only in fighting 
against the Soviet Union, a safe hinter- 
land in eastern Europe only in fighting 
against the Anglo-American bloc. But 
against the combined anti-Hitler coali- 
tion she has no safe hinterland what- 
ever. She is hopelessly encircled by 
the totality of the enemy coalition. 


Mr. Werner sees four dangerous 
miscalculations with respect to the 
successful waging of coalition war- 
fare. First, there is the notion that 
air power alone will sufficiently re- 
lieve the Russians to bring about a 
decision. However heavy the bom- 
bardments may be they can bring ‘“‘no 
military decision whatever. They are 
a kind of economic blockade directed 
against the enemy’s economic centers 
in the interior instead of against the 
sea lanes. They hit only the enemy’s 
supplies—not his fighting forces.” 


The second danger is the attempt 
to give priority to the Pacific war. 
Unless all possible attention is 
centered on Europe, not only will 
the length of the war be protracted, 
but its outcome will be uncertain. 
Victory in the Pacific, 
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Mr. Werner contends, 
will come more rapidly 
if the war in Europe is 
liquidated as rapidly as 
possible. “Victory in 
Europe will free all 
British and American 
forces and resources for 
the last round in the 
Pacific. It will give the 
Soviet Union full mili- 
tary and _ diplomatic 
freedom of action in 
Asia—and the Soviet- 
Japanese chasm is un- 
bridgeable. The victory 
in Europe will isolate 
Japan completely, and 
strike at it militarily 
and morally with the 
same deadly force. It 
will then be apparent 
that without Hitler Ger- 
many and confronted 
by the freed forces of 
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The invasion routes to Europe 


they turned the Nazi master plan of 
double envelopment to their own ad- 
vantage thus destroying at once the 
myth of German invincibility and the 
effectiveness of the blitz technique. 


If the Allies are to take advantage 
of Germany’s present weakness, they 
must this summer wage effective 
coalition warfare; that is, they must 
coordinate their campeigns and not 
wage separate warfare. Whatever 
second front or second fronts are 
opened must be timed and synchro- 
nized with Soviet operations on the 
eastern front. As Mr. Werner ex- 
plains: 


WASHINGTON POST 


the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia, 
Japan is but a second- 
rate military power.” 


The third dangerous miscalculation 
has already been referred to; that is, 
the waging of separate wars unre- 
lated to the needs of total coalition 
war. And the fourth danger is that 
the operation will not be adequate to 
the needs. There must be “no second, 
bigger Dieppe.” The operation or 
operations must be no diversion. To- 
day, Mr. Werner contends, “the Red 
Army, and the British and American 
forces in the British Isles and in North 
Africa, are considerably stronger than 
the Wehrmacht. And that is what 
counts for the decision.” 
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Senator Wagner (right) with WPB chief Donald M. Nelson (center) and Robert W. Johnson, chairman 


of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


A Progressive Leader 


ni Y boyhood was a pretty rough 

period and impelled me to 
work for the passage of every meas- 
ure that I thought would ameliorate 
the conditions I saw,’’ says New York 
Senator Robert F. Wagner. Thus the 
small, stocky, gray-haired lawmaker 
accounts for his career, which is al- 
most a history of progressive legis- 
lation covering many years. He has 
placed on the books legislation as 
important and far-reaching as any 
other living American. 


Of German ancestry, he came to 
America in 1885 at the age of eight. 
Although his father had been a 
farmer and his mother a teacher, and 
his forebears included Lutheran min- 
isters, he grew up in a slum neigh- 
borhood. Like the hero of many a 
success story, he worked his way 
through school by selling news- 
papers, working as a bellhop, tutor- 
ing, and doing odd jobs. 

His record in the New York State 
legislature from 1904 to 1918 forecast 
his brilliant career in the United 
States Senate. For in New York 
State, as in the nation, his name was 
identified with social legislation. In 
1911 occurred the tragic Triangle 
Shirtwaist Factory fire, which New 
Yorkers still speak of. Because of 
poor factory conditions, more than 
100 young girls were burned to 
death; many others were severely in- 
jured. All night agitated relatives 
and friends of the workers rushed 
from hospital to hospital, trying to 
identify the girls. The young State 
Senator Wagner translated outraged 
New Yorkers’ sentiments into con- 
crete action. He demanded an in- 
vestigation and was made chairman 
of the committee which was ap- 
pointed. The succeeding months 
found him studying factory condi- 
tions all over New York State. The 
result was a series of 56 laws pro- 
tecting working men and women. 

His seven years as a justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York State 
gave him further knowledge of labor 
problems. Many of his decisions 
concerning labor law are still cited. 

With his election in 1926 to the 
United States Senate, he broadened 
the scope of his activities as a 
champion of the underdog. Before 
the unemployed numbered millions, 
he begged for action to control un- 
employment. Although he was re- 


peatedly voted down, he was doing 
valuable spadework in advocating 
job insurance, old-age pensions, labor 


laws, and aid for the unemployed. 
By 1932 he succeeded in getting 
passed the Relief and Construction 
Act, which is regarded as the first 
clear acceptance of federal responsi- 
bility for the unemployed. His bill 
advocating a Federal Employment 
Agency was also passed in this year. 

In the 30’s, when America was in 
the throes of the great depression, 
Senator Wagner was in the forefront 
of moves to ameliorate conditions. 
It was he who helped put through 
the great acts to speed recovery: the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
$500,000,000 Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act, the emergency farm mort- 
gage refinancing system, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Through his unremitting activities 
for 10 years, the Social Security Act 
and the National Labor Relations Act 
were passed. Known as the Wagner 
Act, the latter has provoked heated 
controversy in many quarters. Con- 
vinced of its essential wisdom and 
justice as well as its significant ac- 
complishments, Senator Wagner fair- 
mindedly admits it is not perfect, but 
claims it can only be improved “in 
the light of significant experience.” 

The National Housing Act of 1938, 
the culmination of his work for more 
adequate housing, represented the 
fruits of years of study here and 
abroad. In 1939 he introduced a bill 
to provide for a national health pro- 
gram. 


Today he is sponsoring the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. By this 
bill, not only working men and 
women, but those in the armed serv- 
ices would be covered. Millions not 
included in his former Social Se- 
curity Act would benefit, and health 
and hospitalization insurance would 
be provided for the first time on a 
national scale. 


Only the firm mouth, strong chin, 
and clear blue eyes of this incon- 
spicuous senator reveal that his 
measures have always been the 
center of controversy and a frequent 
target of attack. Such criticism, 
however, has seldom been leveled at 
him personally. For not even his 
opponents have ever questioned his 
steadfastness of purpose, his selfless- 
ness, or his sincerity. Logic and facts 
are his invariable replies to: criticism. 
If one visits the Senate to witness a 
good show, Senator Wagner is not 
one’s man; if one attends to see firm, 
progressive lawmaking at its best, 
he is. 
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The Senate, the Constitution, and the Peace 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of June 
14, we discussed possibilities for 
modifying congressional procedure 
with regard to domestic matters. 
This week, we take up the question 
of re-allocating the powers of the 
House and Senate in matters of for- 
eign policy. 


UST 24 years ago today, the na- 

tional seals of 29 countries were 
affixed to a historic document. This 
document, which was designed to re- 
arrange the world and lay a corner- 
stone for global peace, was the Treaty 
of Versailles. Its first signer, after 
the delegates of Imperial Germany 
had written their indorsements, was 
Woodrow Wilson, representing the 
United States of America. 

But as we well know, President 
Wilson’s signature at the head of the 
list of Allied and Associated Powers 
did not actually commit this country 
to the treaty. According to our Con- 
stitution, the Senate has final voice in 
deciding foreign policy. The Presi- 
dent has power to make treaties, but 
only “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

When Wilson was helping to frame 
the Treaty of Versailles, he knew 
that its first article, providing for the 
establishment of a League of Nations, 
might meet with some disapproval at 
home. So on his return to the United 
States, he toured the country, speak- 
ing for our cooperation in the great 
project of peace-building. At the 
end of his trip, he felt sure a majority 
of the American people were behind 
the League idea. Still, when the 
Senate took a vote, the score came 
out 49 to 35 and the treaty. was de- 
feated. 

Reading the figures 49 to 35 and 
knowing that the treaty was rejected, 
one might assume that those who 
favored its acceptance fell among the 
35. But no, America stayed out of 
the League of Nations although 14 
more senators were for going in than 
were for staying out. The Senate 
majority favoring the Versailles 
Treaty was not big enough, because 
the Constitution requires an affirma- 








tive vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers. 


Now that the making of the peace 
is once more a looming issue, ex- 
clusive control of foreign policy by 
the Senate is being questioned by 
many who fear that collective se- 
curity may be made impossible again 
by representatives of a small fraction 
of the people. Whether by amending 
the Constitution outright or by some 
other method, many people feel that 
this rule should go. 


Senate control of foreign policy 
was first established for quite under- 
standable reasons. At the time the 
Constitution was framed, there were 
just 13 states to be represented. The 
founding fathers thought that the 26 
senators, comprising a small body, 
would be best able to work with the 
President as an advisory council. 
Since the new states had very re- 
cently banded together they were not 
quite used to cooperation. They 
formed the two-thirds rule to make 
sure that almost all of them approved 
a treaty before it was accepted. 


The subsequent growth of the 
United States makes this rule seem 
less sensible now. The Senate is so 
large that it cannot be expected to 
serve as a council in which the Presi- 
dent can talk over an impending 
treaty. Where American Presidents 
have tried to consult with the Senate 
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“I am Brave Eagle,” said the Indian 
chieftain, introducing himself to the 
ale face visitor. “This is my son, 
ighting Bird.” 

“And here is my grandson, Four- 
Engined Bomber,” he added. 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“Excuse me, but we can’t hear a 
word,” protested a theater patron an- 
noyed by the conversation of a couple 
in the row behind. 

“Well,” snapped the woman member 
of the disturbing pair, “What we’re 
talking about is none of your business.” 

—SELECTED 

















<I toll you W's your ture to wath the dishes!” ence 





Mother: “Do you know what hap- 
pens to little boys who tell lies?” 
Johnny: “Yes, they travel for half 





fare.” —New YorK Post 
Junior: “Dad, what is a rare vol- 
ume?” 
Dad: “It’s a book that you have 


loaned that is returned to you.” 
—Boy’s LIFE 


The elderly lady was talking over 
matters, and expressed her approval of 
the League of Nations. 

“T think,” said she, “it is a very good 
thing, but it seems a pity to have so 
many foreigners in it!” 

—MONTREAL STAR 





A lady was entertaining the small 
son of a friend. “Are you sure you 
can cut your meat, Willie?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” answered the little 
boy politely, “I’ve often had it as tough 
as this at home!” —Boy’s LIFE 





A young man got on the bus with a 
bomb under his arm and sat down. 

“What’s that you’ve got on your 
lap?” asked the conductor. 

“It’s a delayed action bomb I’m tak- 
ing to the police station,’ came the 
answer. 

“You idiot,” said the conductor, 
“don’t carry a thing like that on your 
lap. Put it under the seat!” 

—Tm-Bits 


on the formation of treaties, the is- 
sues have bogged down in committee 
discussions and factional debates. 

The two-thirds rule has also gath- 
ered different implications through 
the years. It can now mean de- 
cisions which completely deny the 
principle of majority rule. Although 
our present group of states is made 
up of widely differing groups as to 
population, each state has the same 
power in the Senate. 

The last time Nevada elected a 
senator, only 40,540 votes were cast. 
The most recent New York senatorial 
election brought in 6,403,045 ballots. 
This means that each Nevada voter 
has 150 times as much power in the 
Senate as each New Yorker. In terms 
of Senate domination of foreign pol- 
icy, this opens up some fantastic 
possibilities. 

To vote on a measure, the Senate 
must have a quorum of its members 
present. Forty-nine members con- 
stitutes a quorum. If, when the peace 
treaty came up, a bare quorum were 
present, any 17 men could keep the 
majority from winning its two-thirds 
vote. 

There have been a number of 
proposals as to how this arrangement 
might be circumvented in the interest 
of a peace determined by majority 
rule. Most of these entail an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The most 
popular call for changing the two- 
thirds requirement to a_ straight 
majority vote in the Senate, or giv- 
ing the House an equal voice in 
foreign policy. 

Within Congress itself, there is a 
growing realization that this time, the 
peace must transcend party tangles. 
Already, two concrete steps have 
been taken to define the principles of 
settlement before a final treaty is 
presented for ratification. 

These two steps are the Ball-Bur- 
ton-Hatch-Hill resolution of a few 
months ago, and the recent Fulbright 
resolution. Both attempt to state, in 
broad, general terms, the funda- 
mentals on which any new world 
order we sanction must be built. 


The Ball resolution, written by two 
senators from the Democratic party 
and two from the Republican side, 
calls on the President to convene the 
representatives of the United Na- 
tions in advance of victory for the 
purpose of plotting an international 
peace organization in which we will 
participate. Unfortunately, this reso- 
lution has not yet made its way out 
of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Representative Fulbright’s newly 
passed resolution—accepted unani- 
mously by the House—is somewhat 
less definite. It is merely a general 


E. GALLOWAY 


SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. Woodrow Wilson, David Lloyd George, and Georges Clemenceau are seated in the center. 


statement that “the Congress hereby 
expresses itself as favoring interna- 
tional machinery with power ade- 
quate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace.” But this measure 
does set a precedent for congressional 
planning in advance. 

This is not the only way majority 
rule can be brought in to decide the 
peace, however. Much of our most 
important foreign policy has been 
set in spite of the senatorial obstacle. 
The technique for getting around it 
has been proved in a number of 
instances, including the annexation 
of Texas. 

In this case, a treaty was signed by 
Secretary of State John C. Calhoun 
and two Texas representatives. 
Brought to the Senate, the treaty fell 
before a vote of 16 ayes to 35 noes. 
The administration decided to act 
through a joint resolution of both 
houses, turning the authority for this 
particular case over to the executive. 

The precedent for this action goes 
back even farther in our history. In 
1816 and 1817, disarmament agree- 
ments were made with Canada affect- 
ing the Great Lakes. Here again, 
there was no Senate ratification— 
the President received authorization 
for the treaties under an ordinary 
act of Congress. 


The philosophy of this type of 
foreign policy control stems back to 
as early and great a national leader 
as George Washington. One month 
after the Constitution was adopted, 
Washington pronounced it an evil 
that “one of three is to have negative 
control over the other two.” 

In the current events of our own 
day, there is another precedent for 
executive agreement authorized 
jointly by both houses of Congress. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, first passed in 1934, gave the 
President power to conclude execu- 
tive agreements with foreign nations 
affecting reciprocal trade. This au- 
thorization has been renewed at 
three-year intervals, up to and in- 
cluding the present period. 

The Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill reso- 
lution, and its House complement, the 
Fulbright resolution, indicate that the 
congressmen of this peacemaking 
period have a sharper consciousness 
of our needs than those who used the 
Treaty of Versailles as a_ political 
weapon two decades ago. Although 
there have been charges that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is overweighted with men who op- 
pose the President’s policies, a coun- 
terbalance has been provided in the 
special committee to study postwar 
problems. Headed by Senator 
George, this group is made up largely 
of presidential supporters. 
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War Fronts 


Geographically, Germany consti- 
tutes the heart of Europe. Politically 
and militarily, this fact has always 
motivated her actions. Traditionally, 
her greatest fear has been encircle- 
ment. And last week, enemies on 
three fronts moved closer toward 
locking her in a huge triangle of 
offensive power. 

The western side of the triangle 
hurled Allied planes upon her ter- 
ritories from Kiel, just south of Den- 
mark, to Le Creusot, deep in con- 
quered France. Damage was par- 
ticularly significant at the latter point, 
due to the fact that French plants are 
now pinch-hitting for the factories 
of the devastated Ruhr valley. 

In the south, the Mediterranean air 
offensive continued, with primary 
targets placed closer and closer to the 
heart of Italy itself. Syracuse, in 
Sicily, and Reggia and Calabria, on 
the Italian coast, took last week’s 
hardest blows. By short wave, the 
United Nations renewed their appeal 
for a revolt of the Italian people 
against the Axis. 

On the eastern side, the most sig- 
nificant events were the ones that did 
not happen. June, traditional month 
for attack in this sector, wore on with 
the German armies making no move 
to open their third great offensive 
against Russia. The second anni- 
versary of the Nazi invasion came, 
and only local skirmishes disturbed 
the long battlefront. 

While the Soviet Union took this 
occasion to emphasize the fighting 
strength of the Red armies, her of- 
ficial communiqué marking the end 
of two years’ warfare also made a 
strong case for a second front. “To 
be late now,’’ Moscow said, ‘means 
that our common cause will seriously 
suffer.” President Roosevelt praised 
the Russian forces, but made no men- 
tion of the second front. 

In the Pacific, the little palm- 
strewn island of Guadalcanal came 
back into the news as site of the 
greatest Far Eastern air battle of the 
war. With a loss of six of their own 
planes, American forces shot down 
32 Japanese bombers and 45 Zero 
fighters out of an attacking party of 
some 120 planes. 


Labor Front 


The third general coal strike since 
May 1 ended after two days last 
week as John L. Lewis ordered his 
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SHIFTS IN INDIA. Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell (right) becomes new viceroy of India and 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck succeeds him as commander-in-chief in India. 


530,000 bituminous and anthracite 
workers back to the pits until mid- 
night October 31. According to the 
new arrangement, the miners will 
stop work again if government con- 
trol is relinquished before this dead- 
line. 

Meanwhile another labor issue re- 
mained unsettled last week. With 
Friday, June 25, the deadline after 
which the antistrike bill might be- 
come a law in the absence of execu- 
tive action, the bill remained on the 
President’s desk—unsigned and un- 
vetoed. 


With labor difficulties marring the 
production scene all along the At- 
lantic seaboard, another difficulty 
disrupted the life of what is perhaps 
our most important single industrial 
city—Detroit. A series of race riots 
proved so serious that federal troops 
were called in to restore order under 
martial law. 

The tension which finally erupted 
into pitched battles in the Detroit 
streets has its roots in local conditions 
which have been bad since war 
dustry began booming. Housing is 
inadequate. Recreational facilities 
are almost nonexistent, and all public 
facilities have been unbearably con- 
gested by continuing floods of new 
war workers. 


in- 


The delinquency problem which 
grew out of this situation has now 
made Detroit’s gangs of lawless hood- 
lums a menace to the vital activities 
of the city. Nor is Detroit alone in 
its problem. On a less terrible scale, 
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ON THE INVASION COAST. Bergen, Norway, is one of the many European ports now being closely 


watched. 


the “‘zoot suit’? wars of the west coast, 
and the noticeable mob restlessness 
of other crowded wartime’ centers 
reflect the same maladjustment. That 
the difference between Negro and 
white man should have forced the 
climax in Detroit is a catastrophe 
doubly disturbing to our national 
unity. 


New Indian Viceroy 


The eyes of the world were again 
sharply focused on India last week 
when Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell, British commander-in- 
chief in India, was appointed viceroy. 
He will succeed the Marquess Linlith- 
gow, whose term expires in Septem- 
ber. Britain’s ranking soldier, Sir 
Archibald, will leave military life 
when the takes up his new duties in 
New Delhi, as Lord Wavell. His new 
position is the most difficult in the 
empire, barring the prime minister’s. 

For almost two years, Marshal 
Wavell as commander of all the 
Indian and British forces in India ex- 
cept the Royal Navy, has been build- 
ing up the empire’s forces there and 
creating a mighty fortress from which 
to launch a blow against Japan. He 
also served as second ranking mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. Gen- 
eral Sir Claude Auchinleck has been 
named his successor as commander- 
in-chief in India. 

At the same time as this appoint- 
ment, London announced that a sep- 
arate East Asia Military Command 
would be created to take the offensive 
against the Japanese. The impor- 
tance of India as a base for major 
campaigns against the Japanese in 
Burma, Malaya, and China is thus 
further emphasized. 


Appropriations 


The House voted drastic changes in 
the government’s home front pro- 
gram last week in its new appropria- 
tions bill. Besides its allocations to 
the Office of War Information and the 


Office of Price Administration, which. 


are discussed in separate notes, the 
most important appropriations con- 
cerned the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


Funds for the National Resources 
Planning Board were cut to $50,000, 


e Story of the Week 


a sum designed to cover the cost of 
liquidation. Although there was a 
strong movement to cut the appropri- 
ation for BEW, the final vote left that 
agency’s activities intact. Twenty- 
two million dollars was added to the 
Interior Department’s funds, to cover 
increased irrigation projects so that 
“every possible acre” of land may be 
turned over to food production. 

At the same time, the Army and 
Navy were voted the largest appro- 
priations in the history of either. The 
Navy is to receive $27,637,000,000 
and the Army  $71,510,438,873,— 
almost twice the amount allocated 
last year. 


OWI Reduced 


The Office of War Information was 
sliced in half last week as the House 
voted to discontinue funds for the 
operation of the domestic information 
program. Five and a half million 
dollars had been asked for the main- 
tenance of the domestic bureau, 
which coordinated the news of gov- 
ernment war agencies and provided 
a single channel for its distribution, 
as well as issuing posters, films, and 
pamphlets explaining the war. 

Congressional objections to the 
program related mainly to the latter 
function. There were charges that 
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OWI had become a propaganda ma- 
chine behind the drive for a Roose- 
velt fourth term. There was also the 
accusation that the domestic branch, 
through its publications on Negroes 
and the war, was “glorifying a mi- 
nority and raising a race issue.” It 
was argued that with the freest press 
in the world, the United States has 
little need of a government news 
pipeline. 

If the Senate approves, this will 
mean that government agencies will 
go back to the practice of issuing their 
own news releases. It also means an 
end to film explanations of rationing, 
taxation, and other phases of home 
front effort. The House left the funds 
for foreign propaganda untouched. 


Congress vs. OPA 


Among the setbacks meted out to 
the Office of Price Administration by 
the House when it slashed 35 million 
dollars from the OPA appropriation, 
one of the most significant related 
to the program of grade labelling. 
This program, which had never actu- 
ally gotten into operation, would 
have standardized a wide range of 
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Shallow penetration. The targets: enemy 


fighters, airfields, aircraft factories. 
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Deeper penetration. Gain superiority 
over enemy's air defense. 
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Precision destruction of heart of enemy's industries. Enemy's front lines now begin to feel the effect. 








out. New production sources destroyed. 








Cleaning-up process. Key centers knocked 
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The Land Invasion. Air umbrella covers ad- 
vance, keeps enemy production flattened. 











commodities in the food and clothing 
line and required an appropriate 
label on each product. 

From the OPA standpoint, it was 
argued that this system would sim- 
plify the task of price fixing and also 
avoid waste on the manufacturing 
end. Manufacturers contended that 
it would destroy the competitive ad- 
vantages particular concerns have 
built up through the years. 

Among the other limitations placed 
upon the price-control organization 
were (1) a requirement that no price 
policy official be appointed without 
at least five years’ business experi- 
ence, and (2) that no price rollback 
be permitted on a food commodity 
selling below parity. 


Subsidy Plan 


To save the nation from inflation, 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
announced a subsidy plan last month. 
Through the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the government would pay 
subsidies to producers in order to 
hold retail prices in check. In the 
case of some items such as meat, 
butter, and coffee, prices would be 
rolled back an average of 10 per cent. 
The price level of last September 15 
is the general aim. Careful admin- 
istration of the plan would permit 
the payment of subsidies only. to 
those producers who couldn’t afford 
to produce at the lower prices. 


Under such a plan, the government 
rather than the consumer meets in- 
creased production costs. To the 
charge that the burden would merely 
be shifted to the taxpayer, President 
Roosevelt replied that even a yearly 
tax increase of $1,500,000,000 or $2,- 
000,000,000 would be cheaper than a 
general price rise. 

On June 19, however, the House of 
Representatives killed the program 
by cutting OPA appropriations and 
forbidding the use of any of its funds 
for the payment of salaries of em- 
ployees working on subsidies. The 
motion was offered by Representative 


Everett Dirksen of Illinois. While 
the farm bloc prefers to have prices 
rise, economists predict that without 
subsidies or some comparable plan, 
food prices will rise twice as much 
next year as they did last year, when 
they increased 15.7 per cent. 


Invasion by Air 


When the first clamor for Allied 
invasion of Europe began, people 
were thinking in terms of infantry, 
tanks, and landing barges. Slowly, 
however, a new plan for breaking 
into the Axis citadel has been taking 
shape. The theme around which the 
new pattern is evolving is air power, 
and its keynote is the American- 
devised system of strategic bombing. 


The American and British airmen 
who have been battering Germany’s 
major cities operate on two different 
theories. The British send their 
planes out at night, loaded with 
blockbusters and other heavy bombs. 
The idea is to pulverize an entire 
area of enemy territory and terrorize 
its populace. Night bombers can 
carry the largest loads of explosives, 
since in the darkness they need little 
defensive armament. 


Precision bombing through day- 
light raids is the American idea. 
Using lighter explosives, our fliers 
aim for direct hits on power houses, 
oil refineries, transportation centers, 
and other key spots in the enemy 
production picture. While the two 
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systems are coordinated in the master 
plan, the American technique is to 
be the major weapon of the coming 
offensive. 


As the blueprints have it, an air- 
directed drive on Europe would have 
five phases. The first waves of 
bombers and fighters would aim at 
airfields, aircraft factories, and active 
enemy planes. In the second stage, 
the object would be superiority over 
the enemy’s air defenses. The third 
phase would see the heart of the 
enemy’s industrial life as the primary 
target. Act four is the mopping up 
—any new production sources or old 
ones missed in previous assaults 
would be leveled to make way for 
the grand finale. This fifth and last 
step would see an air umbrella cover- 
ing coordinated land and sea forces 
as they moved in to occupy the 
beaten continent. 


Rehabilitating Manpower 


By the end of this year about 
1,100,000 men will have been dis- 
charged from the armed services. 
This includes battle casualties as well 
as men discharged for non-military 
reasons. Along with the Selective 
Service rejectees and the victims of 
industrial accidents, they can help 
relieve the growing manpower short- 
age, which is pressing in some areas, 
imminent in others. At the same 


time, many of these individuals are - 


in need of assistance. 


News Items in Brief 





Edward R._ Stettinius, Lend-Lease 
Administrator, announced recently 
that shipments made during April 
reached an all-time high, with the 
United Kingdom and Russia receiv- 
ing the majority of the supplies. 
Sixty-one per cent of the exports 
were munitions, 24 per cent in- 
dustrial materials, and 15 per cent 
food and agricultural products. 
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Prentiss Brown, head of the OPA 


In a secret, formal report to President 
Roosevelt, Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
revealed that because we had “taken 
some short cuts, made some compro- 
mises, and assumed some risks,” the 
nation’s war program for 1943 will 
exceed that of 1942 by 80 per cent. 
Other items of interest in Mr. Nel- 
son’s report include a warning that 
supplies of civilian goods and services, 
chiefly household fuels, transporta- 
tion, and medical care, may be cut 
15 or 20 per cent during the year. 
It also states that more attention 
should be given to postwar needs and 
plans. 


* * * 


The impact of war on federal old-age 
pensions is seen in the announcement 
from the Federal Security Agency 
which shows that 660,000 people 
eligible for the benefits have not 
applied for them. They are still 
working. Demands of war industries 
and other employment have called 
60,000 Americans out of retirement. 

* * * 


In anticipation of the motor tourists 
soon to use the Pan American high- 
way, Panama and the Canal Zone 
have taken steps to standardize their 
traffic regulations by authorizing 
right-handed driving. 


How can these men be helped? 
How can they be used? What can 
be done by the community to ease 
them once again into civilian life? 
These questions are being answered 
now in the rehabilitation program 
being drawn up in New York City 
by government and private welfare 
agencies, under the auspices of the 
regional War Manpower Commission. 
This is the first local program of its 
kind in the country. 

In announcing the plan on June 16, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, WMC Re- 
gional Director, cited some typical 
instances of ex-servicemen whose 
resources must be _ supplemented. 
One young man, although perfectly 
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MANNING IN PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 


able to fill his optical job efficiently, 
requires psychiatric care. Another 
must be given a hearing aid and re- 
trained for suitable employment. 
Others require medical attention and 
job placement. Sixty-six thousand 
men must thus be provided for. 

An over-all committee has been 
appointed to study the problem and 
submit a report by September 30. 
Its action may well serve as a spur 
to such rehabilitation work all over 
the country. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Expanded Social Security Program 


ducing spending power. These facts 
are being strongly pushed as argu- 
ments in favor of adopting the bill. 

The new program goes further 
than do the proposals of the Social 
Security Board, but it is not so broad 
as the plan proposed by the National 
Resources Planning Board. This may 
make it more acceptable to Congress. 
Neither is it as complete a program as 
the British plan suggested by Sir 
William Beveridge. Nevertheless, it 
is the most comprehensive piece of 
social legislation the nation has ever 
been asked to consider. 

To begin with, the new plan would 
bring under the social security sys- 
tem 15,000,000 persons besides the 
nearly 60,000,000 already covered. 
These would include farmers and 
farm workers, domestic servants, 
professional and small businessmen, 
employees of non-profit institutions, 
and certain other groups not covered 
by the present law. This would 
remedy one of the major criticisms 
leveled at the system now in opera- 
tion—that it does not cover many 
classes of people who need protection. 


Size of Payments 


The Wagner plan would also 
greatly increase the benefits of the 
present law. In the case of old age 
and survivors insurance, the system 
as it now operates provides for a 
retirement fund from which em- 
ployees of covered industries may 
receive monthly pensions when they 
reach the age of 65 if they retire. 
If the employee is married, his wife 
may also receive a monthly payment 
when she becomes 65. 


The size of these payments depends 
upon how long the employee worked 
while he was covered by the law, 
and also upon how much money he 
contributed to the fund. Thus if he 
had been earning a high salary, his 
monthly payments to the fund would 
have been greater, and he would be 
entitled to a higher pension than the 
man who had earned a small income. 

The present system also provides 
for pensions in case the wage earner 
dies before he is 65. When the widow 
becomes 65, she may receive monthly 
a sum based on the amount to which 
her husband was entitled at the time 
of his death. If she has children and 
does not remarry, she can draw sup- 
port for herself and for the children 
until they are 16 (18 if they remain 
in school and are unmarried) even 

‘though she is not yet 65. Here also 


the amounts of the pensions depend 
upon how long the wage-earner 
worked and how much he earned. 

In any case, the law provides that 
no payment shall be less than $10 a 
month, and the maximum which may 


(Concluded from page 1) 


be paid to a family for old age 
survivors insurance is $85. The new 
Wagner bill would raise these limits; 
the minimum would be $20 ($30 for 
a couple), and the maximum would 
be $120. The retirement age for 
women would be lowered to 60. 
Moreover, the system would be 
broadened to cover permanent dis- 
ability on the same basis as retire- 
ment pay. 

The present Social Security law 
also provides compensation for un- 
employment, and the new program 
would raise these benefits likewise. 
At present, unemployment benefits 
are determined by each state for 
itself, and not by the federal govern- 
ment. Unemployed workers who 
qualify under the law of a state are 
entitled to weekly benefits for a 
limited number of weeks, and the 
amount of the benefits and the dura- 
tion of the payment varies from state 
to state. In many cases it amounts 
to half a week’s pay, but in most 
states does not exceed $15. The 
money is provided partly by the 
states, partly by the federal govern- 
ment. 


The Wagner plan would create 
for the first time a unified unemploy- 
ment program. Instead of contrib- 
uting money to the states to help 
them pay unemployment benefits, the 
federal government would operate 
the whole program, make all the 
collections, keep one set of records 
and reports, and maintain one set of 
local offices. Benefits would be en- 
larged to as much as $30 a week, 
depending on family size, and would 
be paid for 26 weeks—even 52 weeks 
if funds permit. 


For Armed Forces 


Both old-age benefits and unem- 
ployment insurance would be ex- 
tended to members of the armed 
forces when they return to civilian 
life if the new bill is passed. This 
would apply to each individual re- 
gardless of whether he had been 
insured or had accumulated bene- 
fits before the war. The Wagner 
bill would also establish a system of 
public employment offices to help 
war workers and veterans find em- 
ployment in private industry and 
agriculture during the difficult post- 
war adjustment period. 

Not only is social security to be 
broadened, but its scope is to be 
greatly extended. The bill calls for 
a new national system of medical 
and hospital care. As now proposed, 
this program would not be “socialized 
medicine,” for doctors would be free 
to enter or stay out of the system, 
and those who entered would be 
allowed to select their patients. 


Likewise, the patient would exercise 
complete freedom in choosing his 
doctor, his hospital, and the type of 
medical treatment. 


Approximately a quarter of the 
total security funds would be di- 
verted to this medical program. It 
would provide full medical care (ex- 
cept dental work) for every insured 
worker and his entire family, and 
hospital care for as much as 30 days. 
Married women workers would be 
entitled to maternity benefits for a 
period of 12 weeks. 


Finally the bill provides for an 
improved, unified system for grants 
of money to the states to be used in 
caring for needy old people who 
were never covered by social security, 
for dependent children, and for the 
blind. 


Estimated Costs 


Naturally such an increase in the 
coverage of social security would 
require more money. At present em- 
ployees are contributing one per cent 
of their annual pay (up to $3,000), 
and the contribution is slated to rise 
to two per cent next year unless 
Congress acts again to postpone an 
increase. Senator Wagner proposes 
to increase this to six per cent. At 
present employers are under a pay- 
roll tax of one per cent for old-age 
insurance (which is also slated to 
rise to two per cent next year), and 
an additional three per cent for un- 
employment insurance, making a 
total payroll tax of four per cent. 
Under the new bill this would like- 
wise be increased to six per cent. 


Thus -most of the increased benefits 
would be paid for by the workers 
themselves. No federal contribu- 
tion to the security fund would be 
expected for 10 or 15 years after the 
end of the war. 


Now, for the first time, American 
citizens have an opportunity for pro- 
tection from the major economic 
hazards which threaten average peo- 
ple throughout their lifetimes—loss 
of income from unemployment, sick- 
ness, temporary or permanent dis- 
ability, and old age. In proposing 
his measure, Senator Wagner said: 


“This is an American plan, geared 
to our own experience, form of gov- 
ernment, and standard of living. Put 
into operation, this bill would greatly 
reduce the cost of postwar spending 
for relief purposes.” 


He emphasized also that the plan 
would be of value to business: “I 
do not believe in selling short the 
American system of free enterprise. 
I am confident that if we do our 
part, it will come through this crisis, 
stronger, with greater opportunities 
for investment, and greater vistas of 
new markets and new products, than 
ever before.” 


“But with the best cooperation be- 
tween government and industry, and 
with the fullest freedom for the 
creative genius of free enterprise,” 
he continues, ‘‘the largest burden on 
record will be placed upon unem- 
ployment insurance and our public 
employment offices. And along with 
that will come our greatest need— 
in the interest of business as well as 
human welfare—to maintain a steady 
family and consumer income when 
wages are cut off, in periods of ill- 
ness and disability and in time of 
old age.” 


Unlike the Beveridge Plan, the 
Wagner bill makes no provisions for 
grants for marriage, birth of children, 
children’s allowances, dental care, or 
medicine in the home. There are 
several other noticeable differences: 
more than half the cost of the Bev- 
eridge Plan would be placed on the 
government—that is, on the taxpayer 
in general—while the cost of the 
American plan is based entirely on 
workers and employers for at least 
10 years. The Beveridge Plan varies 
its benefits solely according to the 
number of dependents, while the 
Wagner bill gears contributions and 
benefits to past wages as well as 
dependents. 
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Air Force working with American 
fliers. In Chungking, the government 
commandeered a motley fleet of pri- 
vate and public motor vehicles and 
rushed all reserve supplies it could 
mobilize. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek threw in the new Chinese Air 
Force, never before risked in battle. 
Almost overnight part of the Four- 
teenth Air Force of the United States 
Army moved up from south China 
bases and within three days erected a 
new communications system through 
central China. They thrust heavy 
and medium bombers and pursuit 
planes irito battle. Chinese and 
American airmen in mixed battle 
formation smashed bases; destroyed 
railheads, airdromes, and artillery 
emplacements; sank shipping; and 
strafed Japanese troops. 

While the Japanese are rushing re- 
inforcements and supplies for re- 
newed drives, the initiative is now 
with the Chinese. Although the 
enemy is being pushed back and has 
sustained great losses, he still holds 
Ichang and still commands much of 
China’s food supply. However, the 
Japanese have learned how difficult 
it is to fight the Chinese in the 
mountainous regions, where Japanese 
superiority in equipment cannot be 
fully exploited. And they have found 
that the Chinese are no longer help- 
less in the air. 


Vital Air Support 


In its June 14 issue, Newsweek 
points out, “The fact that the air 
forces in China gave such air support 
also pointed to an extremely impor- 
tant development—that the air com- 
mand felt sufficiently sure of getting 
replacements to throw its strength 
into the battle. This was a reflection 
of decisions taken at the Churchill- 
Roosevelt Washington conferences. 
At the meetings, General Chennault, 
American Air Chief in China, made 
a very strong impression with his 
plea that if he had enough planes he 
could disrupt Japan’s communica- 
tions by air attack. This, Chennault 
claimed, was especially true in China 
because so many of the Japanese 
supply routes run along the rivers, 
bottlenecking in some spots, and in 
any case with strings of barges pre- 
senting an excellent target—as they 
did at Ichang where the Yangtze was 
the main Jap supply line.’ 

General Chennault claims that 
with 500 more combat planes he could 
run every Japanese out of China and 
short-circuit Japanese shipping to the 
Solomons. Besides, he believes that 
China should be turned into a vast 
base for bombing Japan. 

Another view of strategy is held 
by Lieutenant General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who believes that the Japa- 
nese should be attacked in Burma, so 
that the Burma Road can be re- 
opened. Favoring more orthodox 
methods of ground warfare, he con- 
tends, “You have to have a man go 
there and stand his ground.” When 
large-scale action in China is taken 
by the Allies, it is probable that 
features of both these plans will be 
used. 

Meanwhile, the crisis in China con- 
tinues. After six years of war, the 
Chinese have lost more than 5,000,- 
000 people. They have hundreds of 
thousands of war orphans and mil- 
lions of refugees. Those alive suffer 


(Concluded from page 1) 


from permanent undernourishment 
and great privation. Disease has 
undermined both the civilian popu- 
lation and the army. What goods 
can be purchased command exorbi- 
tant prices. Wholesale prices are at 
least 50 times their prewar level, and 
retail prices in many cases 60 times 
higher. 

The chief reason for this wild in- 
flation is an acute shortage of goods 
in Free China. This scarcity has led 
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China—Free and Occupied. The last year has seen few territorial changes in the Chinese war. 


to fierce competition for the available 
goods. It is practically impossible for 
food and material to get into China, 
and once in, it is most difficult for 
them to move within the country it- 
self. The Japanese have conquered 
most of China’s earlier developed in- 
dustrial regions and now hold a large 
portion of the rice-growing prov- 
inces. In the first year of the war 
Japan gained control of the five 
northern provinces of China. These 
gave Japan a wealth of resources: 
wool, coal, cotton, salt, and silk. Be- 
sides, it has the iron and steel mills, 
and coal mines in Manchuria; the 
coal mines, textile mills, cement, 
canning, and glass factories, and salt 
refineries of northwest Hopeh. 


Japanese Looting 

“Within one year, the Japanese 
have seized and carried away 100,- 
000,000 tons of raw materials for the 
use of her armed forces,’ Madame 
Chiang told the Canadian Parliament 
in her address on June 16. This fig- 
ure does not include the foodstuffs 
consumed by her armies in the oc- 
cupied part of China. 

The entire Chinese coast from 
Mukden to Shanghai is blockaded 
and the coastal cities are held by the 
Japanese, who also control the great 
Yangtze River ports—Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Hankow, and Ichang. Until 
1940, goods could enter China on the 
roads and railway of Indo-China. But 
when France fell, the Vichy govern- 
ment yielded control of these lines to 
the Japanese. 

After that time, only the Burma 
Road from Lashio in Burma to Kun- 


ming, capital of Yunnan Province, 
was left. At the time of Pearl Harbor 
its traffic was about 20,000 tons a 
month. When the Japanese seized 
and cut it off early in 1942, China 
was indeed isolated. 

Today there are two roads into 
China, both pitifully inadequate. The 
airplanes from India over the Hima- 
layas must cross the highest moun- 
tains in the world. Far in the north- 
west is Lanchow, the terminal of the 


primitive 1800-mile Chinese-Soviet 
Highway, the back door into China. 
Instead of trucks, the Chinese use 
carts, camels, and coolies in their 
70-day trek to Lanchow, which is far 
from a railhead. Wendell Willkie 
describes it as “a shoestring being 
used to support an enormous weight.” 
It is estimated that no more than 
2,000 tons of freight reach China 
monthly over this highway. 


Within Free China itself, vast 
though it is, there are only 1,000 
miles of railway not lost to the enemy 
or torn up to halt his advance. Thus, 
except for some small stretches of 
track, the whole of west China, the 
country’s wartime economic base, is 
almost entirely without railways. 
The rich resources are flung over a 
wide territory. Although there is a 
significant network of motor roads, 
especially around Szechwan, China 
lacks motor equipment and fuel. So 
for transport the Chinese still depend 
upon human carriers, coolies carrying 
80-pound loads perhaps 20 miles a 
day. 


Despite defects in transportation, 
isolation, an acute food shortage, and 
other difficulties, the Chinese leaders 
at Chungking have carried on the 
struggle. The teeming population of 
the capital reflect the mood of the 
entire country. Until two weeks ago, 
a pall of depression hung over the 
city. Now that their capital is no 
longer menaced, the people are more 
at ease. 

No people have felt the effects of 
the war more deeply than those who 
live in and around Chungking. 


China - - After Six Years of War 


China’s nerve center since 1938, it 
reveals the strength of the country’s 
spirit and the weakness of her posi- 
tion. Built on a series of rugged 
cliffs which rise steeply from the 
Yangtze to heights of 700 to 1,000 
feet, it is within bombing distance 
of Japan. Until a year and a half 
ago, when the American Volunteer 
Group of Flying Tigers began to 
protect it, it was one of the world’s 
most heavily bombed cities. It fre- 





quently suffered three and four raids 
a day. Bomb-proof shelters which 
have been blasted out of its solid rock 
cliffs thread Chungking. Again and 
again the Chinese have emerged from 
their caves to rebuild their devastated 
city and continue fighting back. 


Heart of Free China 

Here is the heart of Free China’s 
iron and steel market and the seat 
of many heavy industries. “Some of 
the factories can only be found if 
someone who trusts you will tell you 
where they are. They are carved into 
the earth under vegetable gardens,” 
writes Margaret Bourke-White. 

Here too at the head of the govern- 
ment of Free China is Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, the symbol of the 
people’s unity and a constant inspira- 
tion to them. He fused the discordant 
forces of China into a united nation. 
Although Chinese faith in Chiang has 
not wavered, he has had to cope with 
his countrymen’s spiritual depression 
for over a year. He and Madame 
Chiang have both reminded us that 
China’s spirit of resistance must be 
bolstered by aid from the outside 
world as well as by its own military 
victories. Even now in its weakened 
condition, China holds down more 
Japanese troops than do any other 
Allied fighting forces in Asia. Ad- 
dressing the Canadian Parliament 
last week, Madame Chiang said: “If 
Japan should succeed in subjugating 
China the repercussions to the cause 
of the United Nations would be the 
greatest cataclysmic disaster civili- 
zation has had yet to face.” China 


remains the primary front in Asia. 
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SHORT time ago, the Supreme 

Court decided that freedom of 
religion did not permit a state to 
enforce saluting of the flag when this 
gesture conflicted with religious be- 
lief. Praising the Court’s decision, 
New York Times writer Arthur 
Krock says: 


Justice Jackson, in one of the most 
notable writings in the court’s history, 
pointed out these aspects of the case: 
The children who declined to salute the 
flag made no denial of the rights of 
others to do so and 
were not in conflict 
with them. The 
state assumed the 
right to condition 
public education 
though school at- 
tendance “is not op- 
tional.” The earlier 
decision assumed as 
a major premise 
that the state has 
this power. Con- 
sideration should 
begin without that 
assumption. 

The Bill of Rights, 
he argued, without 
which he doubted the Constitution 
could have been ratified, would seem 
to insure that public education must 
not be a partisan or an enemy to any 
class, creed, party, or faction. Con- 
gress, in that view, has left flag ob- 
servance voluntary, and, even in the 
critical matter of raising an Army for 
war, recognizes the right of conscien- 
tious objections to combat duty. The 
Bill of Rights withdrew certain sub- 
jects from the field of controversial 
political action, and this is one of them. 


National unity, he said, is not in- 
volved. Those who begin “the coercive 
elimination of dissenters soon find 
themselves exterminating dissenters.” 
The presence of the flag makes the case 
difficult. But “there can be village 
tyrants as well as village Hampdens,” 
and under the Bill of Rights none may 
prescribe what may be orthodox in the 
exempted areas of human activities. 
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American Conquerors 


In the dusty towns of North Af- 
rica, American soldiers are setting a 
new pattern of conquest. Thousands 
of startled Tunisians are discovering 
that the efficient killers of a few short 
weeks ago turn into good neighbors 
once they take over as an occupying 
force. Ivan H. Peterman describes 
the situation in the Saturday Evening 
Post: 


It is doubtful if history ever pro- 
duced a more popular military occupa- 
tion. Instead of milking the populace 
and treating them like lower creatures, 
the Allies gave quick consideration to 
civilian needs, such as food, clothing, 
and shelter; provided medical treat- 
ment and supplies, and brought in 
civilian and military experts to assist 
in restoring normal conditions. 

Public utilities, such as light, electric 
power, and gas services, were repaired, 
and sewage and sanitary regulations 
were put into effect. Families were 
reunited, forced laborers came home, 
closed shops were reopened, and people 
came out of hiding. The streets were 


Sidelights on the News 


cleared and policed to prevent looting. 

No sooner had the smoke cleared 
from Longstop Hill than experts like 
Herbert Parisius, assistant to our secre- 
tary of agriculture, reached the scene. 
Me had been serving on the North 
African economic board under the 
Allied Civil Affairs Group. Parisius 
made a three-day survey of the area 
by airplane and then ordered gasoline 
and oil diverted from American mili- 
tary supplies, for agricultural purposes. 
He had military rolling equipment di- 
verted to farm work and saw that 
sacks and twine were provided to har- 
vest the grain crop. 

Whether they learned it from read- 
ing Dale Carnegie or from close study 
of those GI pamphlets on how to be- 
have in strange lands or just came by 
it naturally, I can’t say, but our troops 
in occupying towns of liberated Tu- 
nisia have set a historic pattern. It 
is a pattern which I think will spell 
successful occupation all along the road 
that leads to Berlin through a conti- 
nent of oppressed peoples. 


Election in Britain 


A “freeze’’ as applied to jobs, or 
production, or any number of other 
things, is not new to us in America. 
But the British have gone us one 
better—they froze politics for the 
duration. Leaders from all parties 
agreed that general elections for Par- 
liament should be suspended until 
peacetime. Furthermore, vacancies 
would be filled by members of the 
same party as had provided the pre- 
vious holder of a given seat. 

This unique situation is explained 
by Walter Davenport in the current 
issue of Collier’s magazine: 


The wartime party agreement was 
entered into with the idea of relieving 
Mr. Churchill of political worries, so 
that he might devote all his energies 
to winning the war and dissipate none 
of them in campaigning for his policies. 
Furthermore it was agreed that there 
may be no general election after the 
war until Parliament so orders. It is 
possible that there won’t be one for 
three years after the end of the war. 

Mr. Churchill may, when hostilities 
cease, retire—an aging and weary but 
victorious man. But that would not 
thereby necessarily upset the intra- 
party agreement. All he has to do is 
ask the king for permission to retire, 
name his successor—say Mr. Eden— 
and leave that gentleman to the rough 
mercies of postwar shenanigans. 

Down in Whitehall, Britain’s poli- 
ticians deplore the absence of such a 
convenient state of political affairs in 
America. They look apprehensively at 
the latest American congressional elec- 
tions and the current political temper 
and they quake lest the elections of 
1944 seat a Republican majority in 
Congress, to say nothing of unseating 
Mr. Roosevelt. Thus, in the making of 
the peace, Britain may not have the 
cooperation that an overwhelmingly 
pro-Roosevelt Congress gave in war 
waging. 

If only, they tell you, the Roosevelt 
Congress could have been frozen as 
Parliament is. Erroneously or other- 


wise, they believe that such a congress 
would have held consistently to its 
almost blind obedience to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s command. 
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As the Americans entered Tunis 














AMERICAN RED CROSS 


On Saturday night, soldiers and WAACS dance at a WAAC service club 


The Army and WAAC 


In the Army .... 


Few changes can come into a man’s life as great as the one involved when he 
turns from a civilian into a soldier. In an article entitled WHAT It’s LIKE IN 
THE ARMY, printed by HARPER’S magazine, Dale Kramer tries to explain something 
of what happens: 

In the pressing need for forging a powerful fighting instrument in 
the shadow of the enemy, the recruit’s body is battered, his soul tried, 
his ego crushed; and he realizes that his powers of physical and mental 
recuperation are beyond his wildest expectations. 


The settling of strangers, of widely varying temperaments, of 
different backgrounds, into anything like a peaceful communal life 
is not easy. Men of my own outfit came about equally from New York 
and from the South, and in the early days, there was some tendency 
toward clannishness. For a while, the officers and noncoms referred 
to “the southerners” and “the New York men,” but this became less 
common as personalities and abilities began to emerge. 


Nor do differences in ages cause much difficulty. It is true that 
younger men, particularly if of gregarious nature, find adjustment 
easier—perhaps a little harder than at college or a summer camp. 
Older men have had a considerably more difficult time of it, particularly 
in basic‘training, where men of 45 have undergone the same rigorous 
training as youths of 20. 


But there does come a point at which a man ceases to think of 
himself as a recruit. In most cases it comes with the firing of the small 
weapons toward the end of basic training. By that time, the original 
aches and pains have vanished. His muscles are hard and he has 
spring in his step. He has gained a little weight or lost a great deal. 
He feels right, even jaunty, in his uniform. He knows his duties, and 
if he performs them adegately, his fear of non-coms and officers has 
evaporated. Mastery of machine guns, artillery, planes, and other 
weapons or tools of whatever branch he is assigned to lies ahead. 
Farther away is the greatest experience of all—going into battle. But 
each is well aware that he is not the same man who reported to the 
induction station on the day which seems to him a long time ago. 


And in the WAAC.... 


The WAAC too has meant a tremendous difference in the lives of its members. 
Elizabeth Pollack, one of the first group to be trained at Des Moines, lowa, gives 
her impressions of Army life for women in her book YES MA'AM! (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. $1.75): 

I'm really enjoying this experience. It's fun to be among the first 
and there is a certain amount of excitement in everything we do, even 
the chores. Day after day I get a lump of emotion in my throat when 
we stand retreat, or when I see 800 women marching in formation. And 
at night, when we are all talking furiously in the squad room about the 
usual things girls talk about, a silence falls when taps sound, and we 
all lie there, feeling something quite inexpressible far down inside. 

Aside from that part of it, which you can probably imagine for 
yourself, this is in some ways like camp or boarding school or college, 
only here there is more discipline and team play. At first, of course, 
it seemed rather silly to have a place for absolutely everything—once 
my galoshes were at the end of the line of shoes instead of under the 
bed at the beginning, as the inspecting officer pointed out—but that 
is part of military discipline, and since then I've seen why discipline 
is important. 

I get tired too, now and then, of living with so many people and 
I thoroughly enjoy walking to the beauty parlor alone. (Under the 
hair drier is the best place for utter privacy.) The parlor is over past 
the hospital, near the men’s barracks, and there are not so many people 
about and I enjoy the peace and breathing space to feel like myself 
again. But the psychology of Army training, and of girls all working 
together and sharing the same experiences, is wonderful. I am awfully 
small and unimportant, of course, but here I feel that what strength 
I have is being used for a worthwhile purpose. 

One night when we were talking about the future—which is always 
rosy and glamorous—one girl suddenly looked terribly surprised and 
said, “I really don’t know what I'm doing here. I was saving my money 
and working hard so I could go and live in Mexico for a year. And 
all of a sudden I wake up in Fort Des Moines. I guess it was just some- 
thing I had to dol” That describes the way lots of us feel. 
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